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raised the cry of ' Deen, Deen ! The faith ! The faith! '
and rode at their officers, discharging their carbines as
they did so. Probably none of the officers nor the
militia would have escaped but for the occurrence of
one of those unforeseen events which in fiction appear
improbable, but which in real life do occasionally happen
and change the expected course of affairs. The clouds
had been gathering, and as the troopers raised their cry
the storm burst with all the fury of a tropical tempest.
It blew a hurricane, and the rain descended in Jplinding
torrents. For some minutes all was confusion; then
the force was seen making off as fast as they could,
utterly cowed by the storm and an alarm that the
English soldiers were approaching.
Of this panic the militia took advantage. They
charged, killed several of the Sepoys, took more
prisoners, and, what was more important, captured their
guns and all their baggage. The volley of the cavalry
had not taken effect; none of the officers were struck,
though one had a narrow escape. He was amongst the
troopers, and so great was the confusion that he was
not aware they had mutinied. He galloped on with
them till one of the men gave him a hint. He pulled
up, the troop passed, and he rejoined his fellow-
officers.
The English artilleryman was not so fortunate. He
was a fine, powerful young man, in physical strength a
match for a dozen of the Sepoys. When I first joined
the contingent Captain Dennys took me through the
camp. This young artilleryman was bending over, doing
something to one of the guns. Several of the cavalry
were clustered behind Mm. I was struck by the con-
trast of their figures. At the same time, the thought
occurred to me how little his great strength wpuld avail